pan-Africa Yen. 


the right 


decided to recall due to inspections. 
carried out by unqualified personnel. 
The Japanese firm is the second 
company after Nissan to be caught out 
by this kind of malpractice concerning 
certification. The latter decided to 
recall one million cars sold since 2014. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


The village of Asuka, Nara Prefecture 


(gi 


Though the Japanese attach great importance to autumn colours in Japan, notably the leaves of the trees 


transforming the forests into vast firework displays, they also like to see the rice fields, which, at this time of 
year, take on the yellow hues synonymous with the coming harvest. Almost everywhere, you can see intensive 
activity in the fields where the rice is about to be harvested in. 


sport Another sumo 
scandal 


Harumafuji, the yokozuna (grand 
champion) from Mongolia, offered his 
apologies in front of the media after a 
complaint had been lodged against 
him. He was accused of hitting his 
compatriot Takanoiwa, aged 27, in 
October, whose injury took two weeks 
to heal. This incident stirred up the 
world of sumo once again following 
several other scandals involving foreign 


wrestlers over the past few years. 


cow A brighter 
economy 

Even though the growth in Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) is only 0.3% for 
the third quarter, it signifies an increase 
for the seventh quarter in a row, thanks 
to support from exports. Japan's 
economy, ranked third in the world, has 
long been held back by deflation, but 
this increase means it's experiencing its 
longest period of uninterrupted growth 
for more than 16 years. This is enough to 
satisfy the government. 


Tue-Fri 18: 


Sav 12:00-15:00/18: - 00-21:01 
178 Stoke Newington Church Street London N16 0JL 10207254 6500 
www.aun-restaurant.com. 


AUN 


Tecos 


Mb RC 


0 Sun 12:00-15:00/1 
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seRES Snapshots of life 


Aged 29, Furusato Hiromi has chosen 
to stay in Ishinomaki where she can 
indulge her passion. 


ince the earthquake in March 2011, many 
S people have visited Ishinomaki with their 

cameras to record the damage sustained 
by the region. Some photographers have stayed 
on to continue taking photos. One of them is 
Furusato Hiromi, who quit a photo studio in 
Tokyo to become a photographer/archivist for 


a voluntary organisation. At present, she's re- 


cording fragments of people's lives. She was 
born in Ushiku, a city in Ibaraki Prefecture, 
and spent years studying in high school and in 
college in Tokyo. She 


always loved reading 
and is very interested social science. She initially 
failed, then passed her entrance exam to the 
psychology department of Nihon University 
But she soon realised that the majority of 
students lacked any motivation once the difficult 
entrance exam was behind them. As she hated 
working in such an atmosphere, she decided to 
continue her studies in the Fiji Islands, and 
“taking advantage of the occasion”, she bought 


her first single-lens-reflex (SLR) camera before 
leaving, Once there, she constantly took photos 
of the countryside and the smiling faces of the 
people she came across. 

On her return to Japan, her camera remained 
close to hand. While completing her course in 
clinical psychology, she searched for paid em- 
ployment in a field that would allow her “to re- 
main in contact with people before they become 
really ill, and have as many different experiences 
cars", Thanks 
to her warm and friendly manners, she received 
many offers of employment. To prepare herself 
for the world of work, she wore tailored-suits 


as possible during the next thr. 


and high heels - until the day she realised that 
s stood looking at the ground with 
her eyes riveted on her painful feet 

On one of her days off, wearing jeans and 
strolling along an avenue of ginkgo trees, she 
was overcome by a sensation of great beauty 
“Why hadn't I noticed all this before? If Pd 
had a camera with me, I wouldn't have missed 
the opportunity of capturing this moment," 
she said to herself. So she decided to put her 
plans for employed work behind her and, after 
some research online for “Photo studio in To- 


she alw: 


kyo”, she applied to the first company listed. 
After she'd been offered a job, she learned that 
the studio was known for its rigid hierarchy. 
In effect, the path to becoming a professional 
photographer was strictly controlled: she would 
only be there to help the “pros” without ever 


NEWS 


Furusato Hiromi has discovered her reason for living in this port city 


getting to operate a shutter. Every day, it was 
just a simple matter of taking photos. A doubt 
formed 


her mind: “What were all these 


photos fo 
by well-known people, there were stacks of 


" In the studio, which was frequented 


bento boxes piled up, while elsewhere everyone 
was talking about the food shortages following 
the earthquake. “I want to take photos full of 
meaningful mome 
So she quit the studio ar the end of a year, just 
when they had started to give her some respon- 
sibility. In March 2012, she arrived in Ishinomaki 
to work as a photographer/archivist for a vo- 
luntary organisation. Ar last, she could revel in 
having reached her goal of operating the shutter. 
However, at the end of June, the organisation's 
activities slowed down. She sought advice from 
her elder sister who asked her whether she had 
"taken any photos of people who were coura- 
geously facing up to the after effects of the 
earthquake". Not knowing what to reply, she 


s of life,” she said to hers 


then took on casual work allowing her to conti- 
year later, 
she managed to become a self-employed pho- 
cographer. Though, after six years, many other 
photographers have left Ishinomaki, Furusato 
Hiromi recalls all the moments that allowed 


nue taking photos. This was how, 


her to forge a strong connection with "Ishino- 
maki, this city that has let me develop from 
being simple camera operator to a real photo- 
grapher." “Here is where I continue to experience 
powerful moments of insight into life,” she 
confides. 

In spring this year, The Museum of Manga or- 
ganised an exhibition of photos "To be continued’, 
a collection of work by photographers working 
in Ishinomaki. She took part with three other 
well-known colleagues from the city. Pushing 
back her curly hair, she tells us, slightly embar- 
rassed, that 
maki.” 


fy mentor is the city of Ishino- 


Ormi SHUN, Hirai MICHIKO 
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Yasuke is the first foreigner to have reached the highest warrior rank in Japan. He was a native of either central or west Africa. 


Japan - Africa 
Connections to build on 


Afro-Japanese relations date back to 
the16th century, but there's still much 
room for improvement. 


uring the past few years, Africa has 
Die appeared on Japan’s radar, 
both diplomatically and culturally, as it 

realises the continent's importance for the coun- 
trys future. Yet the connection between the Japa- 
nese and Africans is an old and special one, as the 
first foreigner to achieve the status of a samurai, 
a peculiarly Japanese distinction, was of central 
or west African origin. Raised and then sold to a 
Jesuit called Alessandro Valignano, he accompa- 
nied the latter on a visit to the archipelago in 
1579. This sturdy young man, 1.80m tall, made 
a great impression, especially on Oda Nobunaga, 
a powerful warlord who was attempting to unify 
the country. Believing that the young man pos- 
sessed "the combined power of 10 men”, he deci- 
ded to appoint him as his bodyguard before allo- 
wing him to rise up through the warrior class 
thanks to his courage and strength. Yasuke's story 


is still shrouded in mystery, nevertheless, it illus 
trates how far back the relationship between 
Japan and Africa reaches. Thanks to Dutch mer- 
chants, who were the only foreigners allowed to 
trade with the Land of the Rising Sun during the 
archipelago's two centuries of self-imposed iso- 
lation, the Japanese were able to to keep them: 


selves informed of the situation in the rest of the 


world, including Africa. 
With the opening up of Japan at the end of the 
19th century and its subsequent modernisation, 
Japanese interest in the continent of Africa waned, 
as they considered it fell under Europe's sphe 
of influence, with whom they did not wish to 
quarrel. Matters changed after the First World 
‘War as Europe was weakened following four years 
of bloody conflict. Japan took the opportunity to 
strengthen its economic tics with certain countries, 
particularly South Africa and Egypt, who remain 
key partners to this day. The period of reconstruc- 
tion and rapid development following the defeat 
of Japan in 1945 marked a turning point in Afro- 
Japanese relations. Raw materials from Africa were 
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indispensable to Japanese industry. Alongside this 


interest in how Africa could help improve the eco- 


nomy, Japan began to widen its interests with the 


encourage a better knowledge of Africa. During 
this period, the National Diet Library, the equ 
valent of the British Library, began to acquire 
works devoted to the continent of Africa. 

The general public discovered Africa in part 
thanks to the cinema. In 1965, Buwana Toshi no 
uta (The Song of Bwana Toshi) by Ha 
with the hilarious Atsumi Kiyoshi, recounted 
the adventures of a Japanese engin 
Africa to arrange the setting up of a Japanese firm. 
Filmed in Kenya shortly after it gained indepen- 
dence from the United Kingdom, this feature. 
film illustrated the cultural differences and diffi- 
culties facing a Japanese person who knew abso- 
lutely nothing about local culture. It's interesting 
to note that, fifteen years later, the same director, 
an important figure in Japanese New Wave 
cinema, directed anther film about Africa. Afu- 


r sent to 


rika monogatari (A Tale of Africa) focused more 
on nature rather than the people, illustrating a 
certain normalisation of relations between these 
two countries. Without becoming African spe- 
cialists, the Japanese were increasing their know- 
ledge and Africans were discovering products 
“Made in Japan"; with cheaper and sturdier cars 
as were the very popular Peugeots. 

Globally, over many years, and for reasons of 
practicality and language, interest became focused 
on the western and southern areas of the conti- 
nent. English is the dominant language, and the 
Japanese feel more at ease in countries that have 
been influenced by Great Britain. Interest gra- 
dually developed during the course of the 1990s, 
when the Japanese government began to realise 
it was important to help all the countries in 
Africa in return for their support in international 
organisations. With the ending of the Cold War, 
Tokyo had need of global recognition, and the 
votes of the African nations at the international 
level are often decisive. In 1993, Japan inaugu- 
rated the Tokyo International Conference on 
African Development, better known by the acro- 
nym TICAD. Its objective is to promote dia- 


logue with African leaders, and coordinate deve- 
lopment aid to be sent to them. Its an important 
issue, because China is now also displaying an 
increased interest in Africa and its wealth. Both 
countries are already in compet 
are starting to wage a long distance war to gain 
influence in Africa. 

Tokyo relies more on the quality than the quan- 
tity of the help it offers, and is encouraging busi- 
to start concentrating on the western, 
French-speaking regions, where they've been 
absent on the whole. In 2012, the purchase of 


ion in Asia, and 


n 


CFAO, the specialist in sales and distribution 
of cars and pharmaceuticals throughout 
Africa, by Toyota Tsusho, the trading arm of 
Japan's Toyota car manufacturing group, marks 
a turning point. Big businesses in Japan view the 
continent as a potential market. And though the 
security situation in Africa doesn't make it easy 
to set up subsidiaries, the strengthening of coope- 
ration between Japan and its Western partners, 
especially France, in this part of the world illus- 
trates the desire to continue on this course. 


est 


In Japan, Africa is no longer thought of as a 
totally mysterious destination. There are nume- 
rous organisations with interests in the country, 
and strong links have been forged, for instance, 
in Nakatsue on the the island of Kyushu, where, 
in 2002, the visit of the Cameroon football team 
for the World Cup laid the foundations ofa las- 
ting friendship. Fifteen years later, evidence of 
this friendship can be seen in the bento meal in 
the Cameroon colours, which still appears on 
the menu in local restaurants. 

GABRIEL BERNARD 


From the far side of the moon 


s president of the Sahara-Eliki* Associa- 
AZ n, I have had the opportunity to wel- 
come Touaregs to Japan on numerous occa- 
sions. Their reactions have always been 
extraordinary, commensurate with the thou- 
sands of kilometres that separate the Sahara 
from the Japanese archipelago. [recall a group 
of musicians from southern Algeria who had 
never flown before. They'd travelled through 
Europe and had crossed Siberia. Exhausted, 
they arrived at Narita airport in their boubou 
basin (tunic and trousers), the men’s heads 
wrapped in 10-metre-long chechs (scarves), the 
women draped in cotton robes in the summer 
heat of 35 degrees with 90% humidity. When 
asked them if it had been a good flight, Moha- 
med, a blacksmith from Tamanrasset, cried out: 
"Lspent the whole flight with my face pressed 
to the window. I was scared the pilot would get 
lost!” He was being “guided” by a stranger, 
something unthinkable in the desert! 

For their part, the Japanese who used to travel 
to the desert were obsessed with toilets. They 
considered them a basic essential, they couldn't 
imagine an environment without toilets, because 
in their country even up the highest mountain 
you could always find a toilet. But once they had 
arrived, they displayed an astonishing capacity 
to adapt, and quickly forgot their discomfort. 
What was fascinating was the Touaregs ability 
to find their way about in the middle of now- 
here, without instructions or machinery. The 
Sahara and Tokyo are two contrasting extremes: 
silence and noise, solitude and crowds, hear and. 


damp. “Japan is the far side of the moon”, conti- 
nues Ousmane Ag Mossa, the leader of the 
‘Touareg group, Tamikrest, who originates from 
northern Mali and came to perform in Japan 
last May. Taking advantage of Ethiopian Air- 
lines new connection, he left Bamako, trans- 
ferred in Addis Ababa, before arriving in Tokyo 
after a brief stopover in Hong Kong It took 25 
hours, the longest journey in his career, “The 
Touaregs think they'll find 4x4 Toyotas eve- 
rywhere, as that's our image of Japan”, he says 
referring to the old FJ60 Land Cruisers and 
puncture-resistant pickups, which ended up 
transformed into tanks during the rebellions. 
"But this country's ical know-how is 
something else. I discovered the work of master 
craftsmen or shokunin when getting my Gibson. 
guitar repaired in a little workshop in the capital. 
Twas astonished at the quality of hisimmaculate 
handiwork.” He was even more surprised to dis- 
cover all about the world of his caravanning 
ancestors, for the first time, in the middle of 
Tokyo in a room filled with Japanese, at the sho- 
wing of the: Caravan to the Future 
produced by Sahara-Eliki.“Idon’t know about 
them, but for me it was a complete culture 
shock!” 

ALISSA DESCOTES-TOYOSAKI 


"The Sahara-Eliki Association has provided 
cultural bridge between Japan and the Sahara 
since 2006. Notably, in 2016, it produced the 
documentary Caravan to the Future by Alissa 
Descotes-Toyosaki. 
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Ara Descotes Toys tor Zoom Japan 


Birocu: 


ENCOUNTER The most Japanese of Ghanaians 


After living in the archipelago for 28 
years, Nanayew Sanul Aning recalls how 
he became a citizen of his host country. 


Pop greets me with a bow, extending his 

meishi (business card) with both hands in 
the traditional Japanese way. "Yoroshiku one- 
gaishimasu!" says this 1.92-metre-tall Ghanian 
in perfect Japanese. On the wall of his tiny 
office, you can see publicity posters of him 
posing as a businessman for the Seven Bank, an 


| n the trendy neighbourhood of Akasaka, 


international money transfer service offered by 


Seven Eleven, the largest chain of convenience 


stores ín Japan. To give him his real name, 


nayew Sanul Aning, Pop arrived from Accra, 
where he was born, in 1990. Starting out as a 
street vendor, he became a Japanese television 


star, acted in the film Godzilla and sang the 


anian national anthem at the start of the 


Japan match at Yokohama, before setting 


up his own management company. This is a 


quick sketch of the rise of the “king of choco- 
late". 


What was your life like in Ghana? 
Nanayew Sanul Aning : When I was born 


n 
1969, Accra was just a small town. My father 
was a music teacher and lecturer in African stu- 


dies. He was married to three wives, and we 


were eleven brothers and sisters. As is often 


the case, I lived with my sister from the age of 


9, and she taught me. By 15 years of age, I was 
already very resourceful. I managed a restaurant 
and met many people. The expats liked me a 


lot. Then, when the restaurant closed down, I 


became a street vendor. I would walk for miles 
selling clothes, tomatoes and oil! 


Tell us about your arrival in Tokyo. 
N.S. A. 
Mitsuaki, a Jap: 
Then, they moved to Tokyo with the 
sons, who later formed the Yano Brothers band! 
(See p. 8). Her husband invited me to Japan. I 


was 


: My elder sister got married to Yano 
jese man who worked in Accra. 


three 


good at repairing electronic equipment, 
and he wanted me to come over and perfect my 
skills and knowledge. So, one day in 1989, I 
walked off a plane at Narita airport. I was 20. I 
felt completely lost. I didn’t even know how to 


walk on a conveyer belt. 


Nobody was there to pick you up? 
N. S. A. : My sister had forgotten I was coming 
(laughs). At the airport, all I could say was 
“moshi moshi”, meaning “sorry” in Ghana, but 


One of his dreams is to contribute to the training of the first Afro-Japanese politician. 


"Hello!" in Japan. No one had a mobile in 
those days, and everyone must have thought I 
was mad! But, everyone was very kind, helping 
me to find my way, catch the train, the metro, 
and finally the police got me a taxi thar dropped 
me off at my sister's house. But at that time of 
day, there was no one at home! I was dying of 
hunger and went into a mini-market. I picked 
up what I thought was the least weird looking 
food, and tried to pay for it in dollars! Normally, 
they would not have been accepted, but on that 
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day, God was watching over me! They gave me 
my bento. I'll remember the day I arrived in 


Japan until my dying day. 


Did you start work straight away? 
S. A. : First, I took a two-year course of Ja- 
panese at Waseda University. I wore a padded 
jacket that resembled popcorn, hence the n 
name Pop. Then I started to work asa waiter in 
a karaoke bar in the Ueno district. I loved to 
sing! One of my colleagues told me they were 


m 


looking for foreign singers to perform on TV. I 
passed an audition for Fuji TV performing a 
very well-known traditional Japanese song (enka), 
Yosaku by Kitajima Saburo, I won first prize for 
the best foreign singer in the Japanese language! 
That triggered my career in show business. 


So you became a talento, as show business 
stars are known in Japan? 

N.S.A.: Yes, I joined the ranks of talento 
and, at the same time, became 


manager in the 
representing foreigners, the 
ko Office (IMO) for 13 years. I 
had roles in TV shows and commercials, films, 
and sang as well. At that time, there were very 
foreigners in Japan, let alone people of 


colour, so there was lots of work. 


How were you perceived, as an African? 

N. S. A. : Well, I have no traumatic memories. 
Japanese are mistrustful by nature, it's an insular 
country, but they are no more suspicious of 
people of colour than any other forcigners 
That was my understanding, so I didn't worry 
about it. Only once, a man called me *kuronbo" 
(nigger) in the street in Shibuya, in central 
Toky ars old, bur I alre: 

Japanese slang and I was hot-headed! We started 
to fight. Luckily, the police intervened, otherwise 
I don't know what I'd have done to him! 


o. Iwas 21 


ly knew 


What do you think of Japan? 

N. S. A. : Love this country. I've been here for 
28 years now. I have a Japanese wife and three 
children, friends and a job. Japan is an ideal 


place where you can learn and benefit from all 
it has to offer. Before, people with next to 
nothing would migrate to the United States to 
try their luck, but for me, this is where it's all 
happening, It's the "Japanese dream"! 


You have Japanese nationality. That's quite 
rare! 

N. S. A. : Yes. It was an uphill struggle, bur I 
was granted it after spending more than twenty 
years here. But I wasn't able to keep my Ghanaian 
nationality, as Japan doesn't recognize dual na- 
tionality. It was a painful choice. Every year, 
when I go back to Ghana I have to obtain a 
visa, it's very strange. I hope that Japan changes 
its mind one day 


Have relations between Africa and Japan im- 
proved since the 1990s? 

N. S. A. : Yes, of course. The Japan International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA) is very active in 
Africa, and regularly organises cultural festivals 


in Japan to spotlight the unknown countries of 
our continent. But there's still alot to be done. 

The African community here has to fight to 
survive. Despite integrating well, it's undeniable 
that there's more work for Caucasians than us! 
But I think we need to change the way we 
think about things. Africa must learn to develop 
without depending on Europe. Asia is another 
place Africa can look to, and vice versa. 


In an interview, you said that the only thing 
Japanese know about Ghana is its chocolate. 
N. S. A. : Yes, it might seem surprising, but 


rocus @ 


there's chocolate in Japan called Ghana. Un- 
fortunately, the Lotte company, who've been 
marketing the chocolate since the 19605, buys 
Ghanaian cacao through a Belgian company. 
It's like oil: they get the raw material from us, 
then they sell it back to us. Ghana is the 4th 
largest producer of cocoa in the world, but 


carns next to nothing from it. Sometimes, I 
wish I could become president of Ghana in 


order to change things! 


You now have your own company? 

N. S. A. : My company, Bayside, manages around 
500 foreign or mixed-race actors and models. 
One of my latest jobs was a three-y 
contract for Seven Bank. It’s a much better. 
system than the one offered by Western Union 
for sending cash to Africa. I was distributing 
their pamphlets at the African Festival in Yo- 
kohama, and didn't think much of their adver- 
tising, so suggested they try my agency, and 


car advertising 


they ended up using us for their posters. Africa 
is certain to become a large market for Japan 


and money transfers 


What are you future projects? 

N.S.A.: I'm in the process of setting up a 
project called Afro-kids to promote children of 
colour, whether they're African or mixed-race, 


to get into show business as singers, for instanc 


bur also to encourage them with their education, 
In fact, I'd also like to help poli 
my dream is to one day see an Afro: 


the Diet. 


ns, because 
Japanese in 


Interview By A. D.-T. 


An unwavering commitment 


oO": a short time ago, when is what's strange about Japanese 
addressing Zomahoun Rufin, people) on the TBS channel. But 
it was de rigour to call him “Your — this recognition didn't satisfy him, 
Excellency”. Nothing odd in that, and he wanted to use his fame to 
as he was representing Benin in open Japanese people's eyes to what 
Japan in his role as ambassador. Africa was really like. In 1999, he 


Despite his position, he always 


published Zomahoun no Hon 


maintained a simplicity andopen- (The Book of Zomahoun), in 
mindedness throughout his un- which he recounted his life story 
usual careerasa diplomat. Hearri- and the history of his country and 
ved in Japan in March 1994, after continent of origin. It was a best- 
spending six yearsin China, where — seller, and it allowed him to embark 
he became “the first sinologist from on another adventure, In 2004, he 
Sub-Saharan Africa”, and his first established the Foundation Ife, 
career was in Japanese television. “love” in Yoruba, one of whose 
He was spotted by one of Kitano aims is to set up primary schools, 
‘Takeshi’s assistants,and becamea including a Japanese school, in 
regular guest on the programme Cotonou. “The only one in the 
‘Koko ga Hen dayo Nihonjin (This whole of Sub-Saharan Africa", he 


H 
H 
t 
i 
states proudly. In 2011, his desire — not held the position since last year, 
to create a connection between his — he has every right to be proud of 
country and Japan finally led tohis the “excellence” of his commit- 
ambassadorial appointment in the ment, which has never wavered. 
‘Japanese capital. And though he’s G.B. 
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Bo: 


currat Singing for a better life 


The Yano Brothers have known both 
highs and lows since their arrival in the 
archipelago. 


ith his slanting eyes and dreadlocks, 
Michael Yano makes his entrance 
singing “I'm an African in Japan”, 


his personalised version of Sting's “I'm an En- 
glishman in New York". "That's the theme of 
your report, isn't it?" he laughs. In this cafe in 
Shinjuku, the skyscraper district of Tokyo, his 
very dark skin and relaxed manner contrast 
with the other Japanese customers. This is quite 
normal, as Michael’s father was Japanese and 
his mother Ghanaian, known as an "ovni" (alien) 
in Japan. Aged 38, he's the eldest of three 
brothers born in Ghana, who all look alike, but 
each with his own different style. Sanshiro, 33, 
looks more Asian but has an afro hairstyle, 
while David, 36, with his moustache and his 
carefully trimmed goatee, could come from 


India or Yemen. 

All three of them formed the Yano Brothers, a 
trio who sing about love and unity, but also 
about discrimination. They had a long and hard 
journey before they were able to express them- 
through their Afro-Japanese roots, an 
identity they call 
treated differently, e 
Michael recalls. The unusual family story began 
in 1975, when Yano Mitsuaki, a 35-year-old 
Japanese architect, was sent to Accra to build 
the Noguchi Hid 
after the eminent Japanese bacteriologist who 
discovered the syphilis pathogen. 

Noguchi, whose image is on the 1,000 yen note, 
died of yellow fever in 1928, in Ghana, then 
known as the Gold Coast. This first visit to 
Africa changed Mr Yano's life. “One evening, 
my father agreed to accompany a colleague who 
had a date with a Ghanaian. She arrived with a 


e always been 


ican’ 


n when we were in Ghana”, 


Research Centre, named 


friend, a dancer, and my father fell in love with 
her. She became our mother", says David. He's 
returned numerous times to Ghana since then, 
and says it's still quite rare to see expatriate Ja- 
panese dating Africans. “Many are afraid of cat- 
ching diseases. Unfortunately, this negative 
image of Africa persists”, he says. Only Michael 
has some childhood memories of Accra. “I re- 
member my mother inviting people to our 
house to do traditional dancing, When she dan- 
ced with other men, my father always pulled a 
fanny face!" His brothers look at him reproach- 
fully. Michael is the most voluble in the family, 
and it's he who writes the songs influenced by 
hip-hop. “All I remember is reading manga by 


Michael, David and Sanshiro Yano had a tough time before they became well-known. 


ight!” says David. “He has the worst 


sight of us all!” his brothers laugh. In Accra, 
their parents started to raise chickens and opened 
a kebab restaurant. “Our father resigned from 
his job to set up on his own. He wanted to 
spend more time with us", explains Michael. 
The restaurant attracted lots of expats who en- 
joyed the good food, the easy-going atmosphere 
and the live music provided by local groups at 
the week-end. But one night, the family was 
burgled by around 30 armed men who targeted 
the district where the expats lived. By the time 


they arrived, their father had already made eve- 
ryone hide under the bed, and had seized a re- 
volver that didn't work. "They were armed to 
the teeth. My father was sitting on the bed and 
told them he was the foreigner, they could kill 
him, but that his family was from here. In the 
end, they took everything, but spared our lives", 
recalls Michael. After that had happened, and 
with the growing unrest in Accra, Mr Yano de- 


DP 


The Yano brothers with their parents in Accra. 
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cided to return to Japan with his wife, Gifty, 
and his three children, It was a complete uphe 
“In Ghana, we led a normal family life. 
Our parents had time to spend with us, and 
they worked together in the restaurant. But in 


val. 


Tokyo, my father often came home from work 
after 10 pm. My mother didn't speak Japanese 
and didn't have a job. At home, there 
tural divide", notes David. “I remember the 
looks we got when we walked down the road or 


asacul- 


took the metro with our mother. The mome: 


we went anywhere, the whole atmosphere cha 
ged", adds Sanshiro. During an interview on 
NHK TV's programme Break, he said he used 
to wish he could change his skin colour to be 
like the other kids. “I didn’t understand why I 
was different, and especially why being different 
was a handicap”. In Japan during the 1980s, 
even in Tokyo, foreigners were rarely seen, let 


alone people of colour. In addition, the capital 
had always conveyed the image of a unique 
kind of Japanese identity that excluded mixed- 
race people or others from different cultural 
backgrounds in the archipelago, such as the 
Ainu, from Hokkaido, or the Okinawans. “If 
you imagine green coloured Martian arriving, 


people would be curious as well as frightened. 
Tr wasa bit like that for us", Michael adds. 

The three brothers went to school in Japan, 
bur didn't speak the language. Their mother 
went back to Ghana; it was a difficult time. “I 
went straight to college after a time at an Ame- 


tà Ande tor Zoom pan 


rican school. You wear the same uniform as the 
others, but wherever you go all eyes are on 
you!” explains Michael, who remembers that 
standing out in a Japanese school caused him 
many problems. “You're not allowed to be dif- 
ferent in Japanese schools. The children must 
all have the same coloured hair, the same shoes. 
It's not allowed to have permed or dyed hair. 
And there we were, with our afros! (laughs) 
‘The pupils went to see the teacher, and asked 
‘why are they allowed to have a punch pam: 
A punch pama, from the English “punch perm”, 
isa tightly permed male hairstyle that appeared 
in Japan in the 1970s inspired by afro hairstyles. 
However, from the 1980s, this style became sy- 
nonymous with delinquent behaviour as it was 
worn by all the yakuza (organised criminal 
gangs). “In class, they shouted in my face: ‘Go 
back to America!’ I always 
fought back, often in English as I lacked th 


cabulary. The teachers always pretended they 


back home!’ 


saw nothing," he continues. One day, he heard 


his younger brother Sanshiro speaking in Japa 
nese, "He said: "You piss me off Takashi’, and 
it was the first time I'd heard him speak in Ja 
panese. It was a great shock!" 


Sanshiro speaks the best Japanese and finds it 


easier to adapt due to his young age. "He quickly 
learned to sing in Japanese,” says David. Michael, 
on the other hand, found it more difficult and 
turned to sport. “I tried volleyball, but didn't 
like being cooped up. In fact, when I first arrived 
in Japan, I didn't even like wearing shoes! In 
Ghar 
that football 
joined the te 


I'd always gone barefoot. I told myself 


As soon as he 
ised that being different 
o I developed a survival 


could bean advantage. 
strategy!". 


David, for his part, decided to adapt by le: 


ng 
all the in and outs of Japanese society. “I felt it 
served no purpose for me to rebel, I had to 
study Japanese culture and language. I may well 
have been able to speak Japanese, but I was 
ys treated like a gaijin, a foreigner.” At the 
age of 22, David decided to leave for Accra by 
himself. “I thought I would be accepted as a 
Ghanian! But everyone stared at me. I asked a 


taxi driver whether I looked like a foreigner. 
He burst out laughing and thought I was joking!” 
(laughs) 

This was another blow to him in his search for 
identity, and he returned to Japan thinking he 
would never go back to Africa again. But, in 
the end, he decided to set up an organisation to 
help children in Ghana. "Now, I go back every 
year. I've come to realize that Ghana is a happy 
country at the human level, and Japan could 
learn a lot from that.” Michael, for his part, 
joined the professional football league, but 
didn’t feel at home there either. He ended his 


FOCUS 


Since 2013, the Yano Brothers have found their way in life through music. 


sporting career and played with several rap 
groups. Sanshiro continued his university studies. 
The brothers didn't see each other again until 
one day in 2013. “David had written a song 
and suggested we all sang it for a birthday cele 

bration. That day, we felt a connection between 
us for the first time, it was an overwhelming c 


says Michael. The trio were imme 


perienc 


diately successful, and Michael started to write 
more personal lyrics. “I'd written a song on the 
occasion of Obama's election. Having lived in 
the United States, it meant a lot to me. Obama 
reminds us of our African heritage, slavery, the 
Ku Klux Klan. The lyrics of One Step speak of 
all these things, but my agent advised me to 
tone down my comments. You don't talk politics 
if you want to be star in Japan.” The Yano Bro- 
thers make television appearances in Accra 
where they made a music video for their song I 


Believe. A return to their roots and a reunion 
with their mother were both made possible 
through the means of pop music. “Thanks to 


music, we've discovered our true identi 


y. I've 


manaka, 
Afro-Japanese of 


his generation to have made a career in music. 


been very influenced by the life of Joe Y 


one of the only mixe 


He has also started the search for his unknown 
Jamaican father, and has made an album about 
it”, explains Michael. The Yano Brothers also 
have a unique message for all mixed-race people 
in Japan, and throughout the world. A message 
in which they don't hesitate to use their own 
language, Jafrican. "Jafrican isn't about natio- 
nality, it goes back to the roots of humanity, 
which originate in Africa. Ganbambe (from. 
the Japanese ‘Gambare!’, meaning "Take cou- 
rage!” 

A. D-T. 
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FOCUS 


Discovery A taste of Africa in Tokyo 


Calabash is one of those rare places that 
beats to the African rhythm oflife, thanks 


to its founder Kumazawa Fusahiro. 


very evening, you'll find Kumazawa Fu- 
E seated behind the counter at Ca- 

labash. Situated in the heart of the busi- 
ness district of Hamamatsucho, in Tokyo, this 
basement restaurant measuring 140 square me- 
tres offers you a complete change of scenery: 
office workers in suits sit on simple stools, 
while savouring plantains from the Ivory Coast 
and listening to music in Lingala (a Bantu lan- 
guage). Around them, Dogon deities and Bo- 
golon fabrics are lit up by the light from shaded 
lamps made from dried calabash (gourds), from 
which this venue, a veritable African oasis in 
the middle of the Tokyo jungle, derives its 
name. The menu is on a par with any Afri 


n 
restaurant in the Chateau Rouge district in 
Paris. Mafe (peanut sauce) from Mali, egos 
(pistachio sauce) from Nigeria, Senelgalese ti- 
boudien (rice and fish), manioc fufu (mash), 
crocodile kebabs, all washed down with South 
African C; 
e Japa 
one country, when it's actually 53 separate 


abernet or Guerrouane from Morocco. 


tend to think of Africa as just 


nation states with many different cuisines, lan- 


guages and cultures!” Kumazawa Fusahiro is 


fond of telling you. In the kitchen, which is 


open to view, chef Amadou Emile can be seen 


working. “He's been my Burkinan cook for 
ten years. He was introduced to me by the 
Ambassador of. Burkina Faso, for whom he 
worked previously. He's one of the few Africans 
to have studied at a French cookery school," 
explains Kumazawa Fusahiro, looking at him 
fondly. "He's not a Muslim, but it seems he 


has three or four wives in different countries, 
lucky man!" he whispers. Though Kumazawa 
Fusahiro opened Calabash eleven years ago in 
order to introduce African cuisine to Tokyo, 
son. "I wanted to create 


this wasn't the only r 
a cultural venue to present African art, music 
and cinema,” he explains. A short man, with a 
moustache and deep-set eyes, he was born in 
1946. He doesn’t have the build of an adventurer, 
however, he had already travelled through half 
of Africa by car years before the first Paris- 
Dakar rally in 1978. “In 1971, I left Japan ina 
small Nissan to travel the world. I went to 
‘Thailand, but soon found my journey brought 
toa halt by the Kashmir conflict. I abandoned 
the Silk Road and took the car to London.” 
Kumazawa Fusahiro smiles at the thought of 
these memories of his youth. “I didn’t have a 


It's not just eating and drinking at Calabash. There's also music and dancing. 


penny to my name, and made a bit of money 
in Finland with some casual work. Finally, after 
two and a half 
From there, he started out on his journey to 
Africa, which sealed his future. “I arrived in 
Tamanrasset in southern Algeria, and loaded 
up my car with petrol cans to take the “road” 
as far as Agadez, in Niger.” It was a desert trek 
of over 1,000 km. “It's true! There were no 
petrol stations on the way!” he laughs rather 
awkwardly. In the middle of July, he crossed 
the Sahara then the Sahel ina 
tering heat, before reaching Zaire. “From there, 


ars I arrived in Gibraltar." 


issan in swel- 
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1 did my best to get to Cape Town in South 
Africa to travel by boat to Latin America to 

r gota visa. 
It wasat the height of apartheid, and a lone Ja- 
panese person like me was not welcome. S 


continue my world tour. But I ne 


that time, I've never liked South Afric. 
finally stopped for a while in Kenya and met 
up with another Japanese person who was tra- 
velling around Africa in a van. “We got together 
to create African 100. It was a simple idea, but 
a bold one at that period: to drive Japanese 
people from London to Nairobi in 100 day 
After three years of roaming around, I returned 


r—  — 


{vie Soutyerat er Zoom open 


to Japan to launch the project and find people 
to take part! Thanks to press coverage, we had 
130 enquiries in a month! It's completely un- 
thinkable these days, but at the time, there was 
a real demand for those kinds of trips,” he 
recalls. A dozen hand-picked participants 
found themselves speedily transported to Africa, 
where they ended up squabbling. “All went 
well from Spain as far as Algeria, and everything 
was calm and peaceful, But once we reached 
the Sahara, it all fell apart!" 

Kumazawa Fusahiro stops a moment to laugh 
heartily at the memory of this nightmarish jour- 
ney. Still an inexperienced guide, he discovered 
for the first time the capricious nature of tourists 
in challenging circumstances. “In the middle of 
the desert, some of them were demanding cheese 
or jam for breakfast! In the end, I had to show 
them the receipts for the food, because they 
thought I was hiding the supplies! All this 
started to upset even those who were quite 
happy with how the journey was going. The Ja- 
panese are usually quite calm, but it's different 
matter when they're clients,” he says. Finally, 
the group split up in Bagui, in the Central 
African Republic. On his return to Japan, Ku- 
mazawa Fusahiro tried running a safari lodge 
he'd bought in Kenya, bur it didn't work out. 


“I needed another window of opportunity, so 
in 1979, I decided to start up a Dososhin travel 
agency, which literally means ‘guardian spirit 
of travellers’. It was the first travel agency to 
concentrate solely on Africa". To begin with, 
Kumazawa Fusahiro offered tours to the most 
popular destinations such as Kenya or Morocco. 
Then, little by little, he turned his sights on 
West Africa. “I organised tours that were more 
about the cultural aspects of the different tribes, 
which completely changed the character of sa- 
faris". In Japan, there was a boom in tourism 
abroad during the 1980s and 1990s, which 
helped the newly launched agency in its pro- 
motion of new tours. "The Paris-Dakar rally, 
in which Japanese drivers took part, was a new 
challenge and proved a great success. I took ad- 
vantage of it to organise expeditions to the 
Téneré Desert in Niger, and to the Algerian 
Sahara". 

The Sahara was witness to his firsts steps in 
Africa, and has always remained a favourite 
destination for Kumazawa Fusahiro. However, 
the security situation in Africa has become 
evermore problematic. "At the beginning, clients 
were only worried about the toilets and hygiene, 
but with terrorism, it's a completely different 
matter”. In 2009, he quit Dososhin and passed 


rocus Mi 


the reins to someone younger. "In fact, I was 
getting bored. There was too much paperwork 
and a lack of a spirit of adventure in the team. 
As for the clients, they'd become older and 
older. Hard to believe that it’s only retired 
people who dare travel to Africa now!” Nostalgic 
fora era when anything was possible, Kumazawa 
Fusahiro has conceived the idea of a tourist 
company with activities complimentary to what 
happens at Calabash. "I'd like to organise 
culinary tours to Africa, offering meals in the 
homes of local inhabitants, which would let 
Japanese visitors become immersed in the 
culture and appreciate the people’s fantastic 
hospitality. I think we've lots to learn from 
this continent," he assures us. In the meantime, 
he organises cultural demonstrations with the 
African diaspora in Japan. In the room, all eyes 
are riveted on a band that's started to play a 
Congolese rumba. Half the musicians are from. 
Kinsasha, the rest are Japanese. The clients 
clap their hands, and a whole table of office 
workers start to dance, led on by an African 
delegation visiting Tokyo for a congress, There's 
ahint of a smile on Kumazawa Fusahiro's face. 
Calabash is still the only place in the capital 
where you feel you're really... in Africa. 

A. D.-T. 
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Books Tokyo - centre of world fashion 


In her comprehensive book, Philomena 
Keet paints a picture of Japans's capital 
as you've never seen it before 


lokyo — together with Paris, New York 
I and London — is one of the most exciting 
fashion centres in the world. However, 
in comparison to those cities, Tokyo has a wider 
diversity of styles, at least according to Philomena 
Keer. In 2007, the British anthropologist and 
fashion enthusiast published the acclaimed The 
Tokyo Look Book, and now she's returned to 
the same “crime scene” in order to present some 
of the city's most interesting fashion districts in 
more detail 
Keet came to Japan after graduating from the 
University of Oxford, and taught English in 
Osaka for two years. Then she completed an MA 
in Japanese Studies at SOAS University of Lon- 
don, followed by a PhD in anthropology focusing 
on Tokyo street fashion, Rather than in fashion 
per se, she's always been more interested in how 
differently from Europe and America young peo- 
ple in Japan treat their clothes and appearance. 
"This interest became the basis for her two books. 
One of the more apt keywords to describe Tokyo 
is cacophony’. Wherever you go, you're assaulted 
by a cacophony of n 
lights. But Tokyo is also a cacophony of dressing 
styles, as Keet points out in the book's introduc- 
tion, and the really interesting thing is the 
extremes to which the locals will go to pursue 
and parade in the streets to show off their very 
personal, sometimes even quirky, fashion sensi- 
bility. 
I've just used the word ‘quirky’, but one of the 
best things about this book is that Keet doesn't 
just focus on the weird side of Japanese fashion 
and pop culture, as too many other publications 
do. Among the book's pages there's space for eve- 


sounds, colours and 


Fashion 


City 


A Guide to Tokyo's 


rything, from goth and otaku styles to more 
mainstream and traditional wear. 
According to Keet, the best word to describe 
Tokyo fashionistas is ‘fanatical’. In the same way 
that the Japanese are famous for their sometimes 
maniacal attention to detail, those who are into 
showing off their fashion sense are not afraid of 
pushing the boundaries of a certain style, often 
ing new sub-subcultures. This attitude is 
prominently on display in the book’s 350 colour 
photos. In the spirit of the book's approach to 
fashion, all the pictures featured in it (by Keet’s 
usual collaborator Yuri Manabe) are street snaps- 
hots. These images highlight the fact that, in 
Tokyo, you don't have to go to a fashion show 
in order to sce new, original or improbable outfits 
actually worn by people like you and me. 
Probably because Japan's history of Western 
fashion is still relatively recent (only about 150 


years old), the Japanese feel free to play and expe- 


cre 


riment with imported garments, and to mix them 
with Japan's traditional fashion, thus creating 
completely original hybrids. 
In Tokyo, Keet says, one can revel in looks ran- 
ging from the mundane to the extravagant 
without fear of drawing public criticism or 
unwanted attention. Even the most outrageous 
outfits often fail to cause a reaction as people in 
Tokyo tend to blank out strangers in the streets 
or on public transport. 
Part guidebook, part fashion photo album, 
Tokyo Fashion City takes readers on a stroll 
through eight districts, which each have a repu- 
tation for an interesting fashion scene, be that 
cutting-edge, traditional or known for embracing 
asubculture. From Harajuku's outlandish street 
fashion to Shibuya, birthplace of the gyaru gals 
and their sophisticated youth culture; hipster 
hangout Daikan-yama to Shinjuku and Ikebu- 
kuro's famous department stores; bohemian 
Koenji, where alternative and vintage stores rule 
supreme onto otaku neighbourhoods such as 
Nakano and Akihabara; Ginza's swanky bou- 
tiques, patronised by elegant ladies and dapper 
gentlemen, all the way to the narrow lanes of 
what the book labels East Tokyo (actually still 
quite a central area, as almost all these districts 
are located west of the Sumida River), where eve- 
ryday Japanese fashion gets a traditional touch. 
Tokyo Fashion City works especially well as a 
primer for people who don't know the city or its 
fashion scene well, but even Tokyo veterans will 
find some interesting bits they didn’t know 
about. 

STEVE JOHN PowtLL 
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Tokyo Fashion City By Philomena Keet and Yuri 
Manabe (photography) Tuttle Publishing, 2016 
144 pages, $16.95 (£12.60) 
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LANGUAGE Let's nihonGO 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that covera 
variety of topics. 


alk this way, talk this way! 
Tn our last column, I taught you how 
to express opinions about food you 


had ordered. This time, l'm going to introduce to 
you something essential for all people travelling 
abroad: how to ask for directions! Nowadays, because 
of smartphones, people can often find their way 
around using their phones without having to ask for 
directions, but when you're navigating your way 
through the many streets of Tokyo's Shitamachi 
(old downtown) or wandering around a country vi- 
lage, itis easy to get lost, even using Google Maps! 

In situations such as these, the only thing odo isto 
revert back to the old-fashioned method of... asking 
people! In this month's column you'll learn how to 
ask people ro show your the way to your destination. 
while referring toa map (even an online map), how 
to getto your destination and how to understand 
the directions you are told. Up until now, this 
column has only been about food... so today let's 
do something different and see a historical building, 


A: Sumimasen, otera wa doko desu ka. 
THEA, SIOOHRECCSN 
(Excuse me, where is the temple?) 
B: Watashitachi wa ima koko desu. Otera wa 
koko desu. 
bitUfc5idWEZITP. 
BO5RIIT. 
(Right now we've here. The temple is there. ) 
Massugu ikimasu. Soshite, migi ni ikimasu. 
KoF USES. TLTHACVSET. 
(Go straight. Then turn right. ) 
‘A: Doom arigatoo gozaimasu. 
E5tbbtiE5cdwkS. 
(Thank youl) 


sm 


Now I'l explain the two key points of this dialogue. 
Firstly: "Otera wa doko desuka”. “Doko desu ka” 
means “where is?" and you use it when you need 
to ask someone the location ofsomething “Otera” 
is the word for temple, so when you say "otera wa 
doko desuka" it literally means "where is the tem- 
ple?” and it can be interpreted that you are asking 
how to get there. 

As aside note, ll aso teach you some Japanese that 
you will definitely need to know when you go to 
Japan. Everyone will, at some point, fel the call of 
nature and need to relieve themselves after all.. Yes, 
Lam talking about finding toilets, but don't worry 
-Japan isn't like the UK. You can use toilets for 
free in convenience stores, train stations, depart- 
ment stores and soon. However, every once in a 
while you'll find a convenience store where the 
toilet has a sign saying “please speak to a member 
of staf to use the toilet”, or you'll go toa train sta- 
tion where the toilet is in a hard-to-find location. 
In those situations, all you need to say is: “Toire wa 
doko desu ka” (Where is the toilet?). If you don't 
want to embark on an endless toilet-hunting quest, 
then remember this phrase! 


Ofcourse, if you ask for directions, it won't be much 
goodiif you can’t understand the response, although 
itis alright if you don't understand the answer one 
hundred per cent! So let's move onto my second 


NIHONGO VO 


point about the example dialogue." Massugu iki- 
masu” means "go straight". Now, let me explain a. 
litde bit about word order in Japanese sentences. 
In English, “go + straight" is "verb + adverb”, but 
in Japanese, it's the other way round: “adverb + 
verb". " Massugu" means "straight" and “ikimasu” 
means "go". “Go right" is “migi ni ikimasu" and "go 
left” is "hidari ni ikimasu”, although the person tel- 
lingyou the directions will also almost certainly 
gesture in the right direction to help you out! 


Now you can understand how to ask for directions 
in Japanese and understand the answer! 


I wonder ifany of the readers of this column will 
be goingto Japan this winter for Christmas or the 
holiday season? Japanese food in winter is great, 
and New Year is probably the time of year when 
Japan feels at its most “Japanese”, so T hope you all 
havea brilliant time! And I hope everyone in the 
UK and elsewhere have a wonderful Christmas 
and New Year too. Seasons greetings to one and 
all! 

Next time I'll each you how to express opinions 
about the places you've visited. 


Sayoonara, Jaa mata! 
245155. UPR! 
(Goodbye, see you!) 


+ Here's more information about asking for 
directions in Japanese and other things. 

1 e 
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fellow students around the world online. 
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EATING & DRINKING 


success sToRY Mayo, now and forever 


The Japanese are crazy about it. 


Some people cat it with cverything, 
even cakes... 


Japanese friends, you're almost certain to 

find a flexible transparent tube of mayon- 
naise nestling on a shelfin the door. Mayonnaise 
was first marketed in Japan in 1925, by the foun- 
der of the Kewpie brand, who discovered it while 
studying in the United States. Believing it to 
be the key to the American’s sturdy build and 
energy, as it enabled them to consume a large 
quantity of eggs and oil, on his return to Japan 
he started to market a version containing twice 
as many eggs as the original recipe. But eggs 
were a rare commodity at that time, so his 
mayonnaise was considered to be a luxury. Some, 
who knew nothing about it, even thought it was 
hair cream! Mayonnaise didn’t really become 
popular until after the Second World War, 
during the 1960s. Within fifty 
consumption had increased dramatically. Today, 
the Japanese each consume an average of 1.5 kg 
of commercially made mayonnaise yearly; far 
less, though, than the Russians, who eat 5.1 kg 
per person. One in ten eggs laid in Japan is des- 
tined to be used in the production of mayon- 
naise. 


| f you look inside the fridge of any of your 


years, its 


During the past twenty years, there has even 
emerged a group of people who have coined the 
term mayola, a mayonnaise junkie who tips it 
onto everything they eat, even cakes and pastries! 
Without going as far as becoming "addicted" to 
mayo, it’s customary nowadays, unlike previously, 
to add it to some popular traditional dishes: omu- 
subi (riceballs), okonomi-yaki (Japanese savoury 
pancakes with cabbage, noodles, meat or fish), 
takoyaki (octopus balls), yakisoba (stir-fried 
noodles) or even hiyashi chuka (chilled noodles). 


The first mayonnaise ever to be made in Japan dates back to 1925. 


‘Westerners are often flabbergasted! 
Some people try to explain the phenomenon by 
the fact that mayonnaise gives the Japanese a 
strong hit of umami, that irresistible flavour of 
amino acids, to which fat has been added, crea- 
ting a taste and texture beloved by young Japa- 
nese people. And for those consumers who are 
worried about their health, every brand produces 
a range of "light" mayonnaise: some with less 
than half or even 80% less the normal amount 
of calories, less cholesterol, eggless varieties for 
those with egg allergies, even some using the 


"s not 


highest quality organic free range eggs. 
easy to please everyone! 
Japanese mayonnaise comes in different flavours: 
mentaiko (spicy cod), miso, soy sauce, sesame, 
umeboshi (pickled plums), yuzo-kosho (seaso- 
ning with yuzu peel, chilli peppers and salt)... 
The best tip is to use it as a seasoned fat: instead 
of ol for frying, for scrambled eggs or Cantonese 
fried rice, or even to replace eggs and oil in cakes 
or chocolate... there's no limit to the creative 
imagination of the Japanese. 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO'S RECIPE 


[249€ 


1 - Thinly slice the chicken. 

2- Marinate the chicken in the sake, vinegar, salt and 
pepper for at least 10 minutes. 

3-Ina bow, mix together all the ingredients for the 
sauce. 

4- Dry the chicken with kitchen paper, then dust with 
flour. 

5 - Heat the oil in a frying pan, then fry the chicken 
until it's well browned. 


6 - Remove surplus oil then add the sauce. 

7 - Serve immediately. 

Tip: You can add vegetables (peppers, onions, 
mushrooms, etc.), or replace the chicken with 
prawns. 


250g chicken breast 
10ml sake or white wine 
10ml vinegar 


Salt and pepper 
Flour 


oit 


For the sauce: 
50g mayonnaise 
10g ketchup 

Sg honey 

Smil lemon juice 
Sml soy sauce 
10ml milk 


€ 3 So Restaurant‘ ang Sus a 
Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 


Resaurneassn Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 
London W1B 5LS 
Mon-Fri. 12 


17 
Sat. 12: 


tel. 020 7292 0767 


sorestaurant 
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A SPARKLING SAKE. 


SENSATION 


55 


diii ORR 


ywrw kikeurestaurant.co.uk 


The right ingredients are the 
soul of Japanese cuisine. 
We take the greatest core every 
doy to serve the freshest ond. 
finest testing Japanese food." 


Yoichi Hattori 
sushi head chef 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair London WI) 7BE 


Tel:0207 499 4208 


Troupe Yoloa aga 


The monster and the umbrella seller, performed by 


the Yokota Kagura troupe. 


piscover’ Kagura's affinity with Hiroshima 


This theatrical art form intended to 
entertain the godsis particularly well- 
established in this still very rural region. 


limbing the lantern-lit steps to Waseda 
Jinja, a small Shinto shrine on the outs 
kirts of Hiroshima, the smoky tang of 


festival food wafts down to greet you: grilled 


squid, fried chicken, toasted taiyaki buns, fish 
shaped and crammed with cream. 
People ofall ages are gathering around the small 


outdoor stage alongside the shrine. A group of 


older men banter loudly, while at one of the 


nearby stalls, their grandchildren try to catch 


goldfish with a paper scoop. Schoolgirls study 
their smartphones and giggle 

Far above the gaiety, the moon is rising over the 
mountains, silhouetting the pine trees on the 
crest. The wind swishes through the bamboo. 
Like a cheerier version of an H.P. Lovecraft tale, 
you sense the presence of the kami (gods) lurking 
on the threshold in the primeval darkness of this 
autumn night, just beyond the shrine’s cosy 
lights 

The veil between this world and the realm of 
the kami suddenly feels very thin. For tonight 
we are gathered here for a performance of 
Kagura, the dance and music spectacle that has 


been te 
Kay 
gins are uncertain, but it’s believed to have exis 
ted as far back as the Heian Era (714-1185). 
Many say its origins date back to the mythical 


g that veil away for a thousand years. 


means Place of the Deity. Its exact ori 


beginnings of Japan itself, to that pivotal 
moment when “the sun goddess Amaterasu shut 
herself away in a cave and refused to come out. 
So the goddess of mirth and revelry, Ame-no- 
Uzume, performed a dance in front of the cave 
and lured her out. This dance is considered to 
be the origin of Kagura”, says Keiji Masuda of 
the Hiroshima Kagura Cultural Institute. 

From this original ritual for the return of the 


I} JP BOOKS | 


JP BOOKS 


Try our Online Shop 


co.uk/en/ 


IPT EUROPE TD. - Trading 2s PB 


Wi www.facebook.com/jpbooks 


16 Z00M] 


24-25 Denman Street, London WID 7HU U.K. 

Tel +44(0)20 7839 4839 Fax +44(0)20 7287 0903 
Email info@jpbooks.co.uk 

Open Mon-Sat 10:30-20:00 Sun11:00~18:00 
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YUKO 
Hair 
Straightening 


— 


The battle between good and evil, the warrior and the monster, performed by the Nakagawado Kagura troupe. 


sun, Kagura evolved as a means of entertaining 
the gods, as well as giving thanks for the rice har 
vest. That's why it’s traditionally performed at 
Shinto shrines ~ the places where deities dwell. 


Today, Kagura is popular in many regions of 


Japan. One ofits traditional strongholds is Hiro- 
shima Prefecture, where it spread from Izumo 
via Iwami in neighbouring Shi 

sometime in the Edo Era (1603-1867). By the 
end of the Edo Era, over 100 troupes existed in 


ane Prefecture 
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Get off the beaten path 
and discover 
authentic Japan! 


Tue 23rd — Sun 28th 
January 2018 


18:00 
15:00-18:00) 


44a 


Oxo Tower Wharf, 
Bargehouse Street, 
London SE1 9PH 


Exclusive destination 
seminar for Kyushu 
Thu 25th January 2018, 

Open at 17:30 / start 18:00-20:00 


* Only 40 tickers available 


`~ * Admission free 


kyushu-uk@accord-inc.co.jp 
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Celas s Cejice. Japan, 
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Troupe Hyon Kagra. 


Giant serpents from the Hiyoshi Kagura troupe, in Midori 


the Hiroshima region. 
“Many Kagura stories are based on the Kojiki 
(An Account of Ancient Matters) and Nishon- 
Shoki (The Chronicles of Japan), the two his. 
torical records of Japan compiled around 720 
ys Akiho Shimose of Akitakata City Tou. 
Other stories draw on agricultural 


rism Divisio 


rituals, myths, legends and historical stories from 
the Heian period (794-c.1185). 
also have Kagura stories based on Kabuki or 
Noh”, Shimose adds. 

However, unlike the slow, measured pace of 


'ecently, we 


Noh and Kabuki, Kagura is thrill-a-minute stuff, 
packed with scary monsters, dragons, magic and 
sword fights. So it’s no surprise that Kagura 
became popular as entertainment not just for 
the kami, bur also for mere mortals. As its popu. 

larity grew, embellishments were added, making 
it even more attractive to audiences, like the 
spellbinding synchronization between dancers 
and music, which was not a feature of traditional 
Kagura. Those fabulous costumes were originally 
much plainer, too: just dyed cloth adorned with 
simple floral designs. In contrast, today's Kagura 


costumes feature glorious tigers, dragons and 
demons, embroidered with threads of real gold 
and silver. They can weigh 20 kilos and cost over 
a million yen. 

Fearsome monster masks and fire-breathing dra 
gons, up to 17 metres long, also add to Kagura's 
flamboyance. So even if you don't get the story, 
you'll still be entranced. 

In Hiroshima Prefecture, Kagura is as redolent. 
of autumn as the changing colour of the maple 
trees. Performances at shrines throughout the 
region provide the highlight of autumn's rice 
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~ since 1990 — 


Speech Contest for 


at SOAS 


Tuesday 13: February 201 


SOAS = 


https://www.soas.ac-uk/languagecentre/awards/sppa/ 
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harvest festivals. And now, thanks to Kagura's 
surging popularity, you can also enjoy perfor- 
mances throughout the year at halls and culture 
centres. 

Today, Hiroshima is home to 200 Kagura 
troupes, with five different regional variations, 
from Geihoku, deep in the mountains of the 
north, to the Geiyo Islands in the Inland Sea. 
Akitakata City, in the north of Hiroshima, is 
home to 22 troupes and even boasts a purpose- 
built Kagura venue, the Kagura Monzen Spa 
Village (Kagura Monzen Toji Mura), featuring 
a Kagura museum and weekly performances, 
indoors and outdoors. 

Over 20 Kagura contests are held throughout 
the prefecture cach year. These contests have 
played a key role in promoting and preserving 
the tradition, as well as in refining its artistry 

It's a responsibility that the dancers and musi- 
“Most 
dancers start Kagura at elementary school (from 
age 6 to 12), and have over 15 to 30 years’ expe- 


cians - all amateurs — take very seriously. 


rience,” says Shimose. 
More evidence that Kagura has now become an 
accepted part of Japan's rich performing arts 


heritage came in last September's Paris Fashion 


eek, when Kenzo's Spring 2018 collection 
featured a dazzling performance by the Hiro- 
shima Kagura troupe. 

In a humbler setting, back at Waseda Shrine, 
hinto dress of black hats, 
white shirts and billowy black pants have just 
taken the stage. They kneel in a line, stage right, 
and pick up their instruments (one big drum, 
one small drum, finger cymbals and a flute) and 
launch into a lilting rif 
Tonight's tale starts off with a young maiden 
who gets devoured by an evil old hag. Enter two 
handsome warriors with long black tresses and 


four musicians in the 


glittering robes. They confront the witch. 
But in a nanosecond she turns into a fearsome 
white fox demon. The crowd gasps. Children 
scream. The two warrior heroes draw their 
swords and commence battle with the fox, spin- 


A Kagura performance at the Waseda Jinja shrine. 


ning and whirling round the tiny stage. The 
music builds into frenzied waves of sound. Faster 
and faster, the trio spin as if in a trance, so close 
together it's amazing no one gets lacerated. Sud- 
denly, with a touch of the heroes’ swords, a spi- 


der's web-like net falls over the fox, seemingly 
signalling its end. The music slows; everyone 
breathes a sigh of relief. 

But just as you think it's all over, clouds of dry 


ice flood the stage and four of the biggest, bad- 


dest dragons you've ever scen emerge from the 
haze, eyes flashing, jaws gnashing, and spitting 
fire. 

The relentless rhythms surge agai 
The heroes and dragons commence battle, this 


louder, faster. 


time even more frantic than before. You wonder 
how they can spin so fast and not fall off the 
stage. At one point, a dragon snares one of the 
heroes in his long coiled body, but he fights his 
way free. 


Finally, after more than two hours on stage, the 


TRAVEL 


two warriors slay the dragons. The beasts stagger 
napping agony before 
our heroes cut off their heads and hold them 
aloft to great applause. 


Good has won. The maiden is brought back to 


around in protracted jaw 


life and order is restored to the universe. The 
god is happy and so is the crowd, revitalized after 
communing with the kami. 

‘Steve JOHN Powett 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


YOU CAN SEE KAGURA at Hiroshima 
Prefectural Culture Center every Wednesday 
until December 27th. Performances are at 7.00 
pm and 8.00 pm. English explanations 
provided. After the event, you can take your 
photo wearing one of the costumes. Address: 
1-5-3 Otemachi, Naka-ku, Hiroshima 730 0051. 
Tel. 082 245 2311. 


Kagura Monzen Spa Village: 4627, Hongo, 
Midori-cho, Akitakata City. Tel. 082 654 0888. 


For more info: 


Where can l pickup 
ZOOM JAPAN?. ` 
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~and MORE! 
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Angee Matin Cabello ot Zoom Japan 


NHK WORLD presents 


SONGS 
"TOKYO 


Tokyo has a lot to sing about, and many of 
Japan's best-known artists did just that in two 
nights of performances at NHK Holl. Now you 
can listen in, too. “NHK WORLD presents SONGS 
OF TOKYO" airs December 31 - January 1 


www.nhk.or.jp/songsoftokyo/ 


Dec. 31 (Sun.) 2017 


Part 1 10:10 pm 
Part 2 11:10 pm 


Jan. 1 (Mon.) 2018 


Part 3 10:10 pm 
Part 4 11:10 pm 


AKB48 Aqours Cornelius Joe Hisaishi 
Kana Nishino KANJANI* Kyary Pamyu Pamyu Linked Horizon 
LiSA MAN WITH A MISSION MIYAVI NEWS 
Perfume SEKAI NO OWARI T.M.Revolution X JAPAN 


Available in the UK on: 
Sky Guide W) Freesat 
ch 507 ch 209 


WORLD 


